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HALE’S 


Market at Fifth 


Expert Man Barber for Children’s 


HAIR CUTTING 


Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 


Six Cuts are Dlustrated 


NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
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OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 
Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 
their hair cut. 
You will be pleased with the careful work in 
Children’s Hair Cutting by our Expert Man Barber. 
Courteous service assured. 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
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é Market New 
246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. * Retail 
JOHN F. TOBIN, Presideat CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. Center 
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The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not: advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 
> 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FOR SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
SPECIALTY 
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A Stock of Union Label Paper Always on Hand. 
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Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 
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The Official Journal 
of the San Francisco 
Labor Council : 


The Official Journal 
of the California State 
Federation of Labor 
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The United States Steel Corporation went to the front for 
the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh on May 2d. Repeat- 
ing the Homestead tactics of 1892 its armed guards, thugs, 
special policemen and detectives fired volley after volley from 
riot guns and repeating rifles into the crowds of strikers and 
sympathizers—men, women and children—killed three, fatally 
wounded three others and seriously wounded from forty to 
sixty more. 

Following that open violence, the Steel Corporation and 
Employers’ Association invoked the legal process of Pittsburgh 
to put the wrong persons in jail. Dragnet warrants brought in 
the leaders of the unorganized numbers of the workers. They 
were cast into jail and kept there without bond and without 
trial by the most arbitrary seizure of power. 

Pittsburgh is now a ferment of splendid and hopeful strug- 
gle of the workers against economic and legal oppression. The 
determined spirit of revolt against wrong things is spread 
throughout all its hundreds of thousands of workers. 

There had been no violence in the Pittsburgh industrial dis- 
trict until the strike, which originated in the Westinghouse 
Electric Company’s plant in East Pittsburgh, had spread to the 
Edgar Thompson Works of the Steel Trust—a Carnegie branch 
in Braddock. Realizing that their men were going out, the 


Steel Corporation officials began importing the Coal and Iron 
Guards from Gary, Ind. These men arrived on Saturday, April 
29th. Several of them boasted that they had been in the employ 


of the Rockefellers in the Ludlow massacre in Colorado. For 
ten days before the fight at the Thompson Works about 60,000 
workmen and working women, from skilled mechanics to un- 
skilled day laborers, had been out on strike. 

This great strike in the Pittsburgh industrial district centers 
in the demand for an eight-hour work day. It is part of the 
great industrial movement of the workers throughout the nation 


for the eight-hour day. The demand among practically all the 


workers of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County has not been 
lessened or affected by the shooting of the workers in Braddock. 

But back of the eight-hour day demand is the realization by 
the workers that the opportunity of labor to assert itself to 
control its own pay and its conditions of work and of life is 
here now in the United States. The workers of all grades and 
of both sexes threw themselves into the strike movement. 

Gains of big and increasing importance have already been 
made by the workers. Starting with practically no organiza- 
tion, great numbers of the strikers have joined the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and other unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Until the new demand for labor, and especially skilled labor, 
in the Pittsburgh district had arisen along with the mad 
scramble of the mill owners for war profits, the condition of the 
great army of the workers in the district had been frightful. 
A survey of a typical residence section of the unskilled mill 
workers was taken very recently under the direction of the 
Rev. C. R. Zahnizer, secretary of the Christian Social Service 
Union of the 500 Protestant churches of the Pittsburgh district. 
This section is known as “the Strip.” It is in the heart of 
Pittsburgh. It extends from Eleventh street to Thirty-fourth 
street and lies between the Allegheny river and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad tracks. In the whole of it there is only .57 of 
a square mile, and a little more than half of it is occupied by 
great industrial plants, a big Carnegie plant being one of them. 
In the less than one-fourth of a square mile left for the dwelling 
of the poor more than 15,000 persons live. An intensive study 
of the half block between Smallman street and. Mulberry alley 
and between Thirty-first street and Thirty-second street showed 
43 industrial homes, of which 32 kept boarders. In 32 houses, 
containing 177 rooms, there were 110 members of the several 
families, and 174 men boarders—a total of 284 persons living 
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in 177 rooms. Eight families, each family living in three rooms 
and keeping boarders, averaged six persons to a three-room 
apartment. 

From January I, 1915, to September 15, 1915, the average 
rate of wages paid to the 155 men living in that half block 
was $10.40 a week. But the average pay received by each of 
the 155 men was only $4.66 a week, as the men were given 
employment for only four-ninths of the time. 

Such terrible facts of brutalizing poverty and oppression 
are entirely ignored by the Westinghouse and Steel Trust and 
other Pittsburgh industries who have been advertising in the 
Pittsburgh newspapers that now there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and millions of dollars, in wages being lost 
to the workers of Pittsburgh because of the strikes. The wage- 
earners remember the many millions of wages they did not 
get when the masters of the plants and the tools kept them 
from work and forced them to the most miserable wages and 
to the terror of unemployment. You hear on all sides from 
among the workers of Pittsburgh the expressed determination 
no longer to permit their lives and their earning power to be 
at the mercy of those whose caprice or selfishness or incapacity 
had subjected them to such degradation and misery. 

The most studied effort has been made by the employers 
of Pittsburgh to give the impression that now every worker 
in the district is getting big wages. The fact is that the great 
mass of unskilled workers is still receiving an average of 
from $2.30 to $2.40 a day, many of them less. The fact is also 
that the comparative few who are making the big wages in the 
munitions factories are doing so by the most exhausting process 
of speeding and overtime in long hours. They were among the 
first to join in the strike. The skilled machinists who had been 
longer in service were not generally employed in the shell plant 
where the higher wages were paid. They were receiving wages 
of from $4.50 to $5.30 a day, but they were subject to the same 
speeding process and the same long hours of overtime. Their 
demand for the eight-hour day was for themselves and for the 
less fortunate unskilled workers. 

The industries of Pittsburgh were under the shadow of, the 
Steel Corporation with its long work day and its ferocious 
prohibition of organization among its workers. It is estimated 
that about 70 per cent of the workers for the Steel Corporation 
still have the straight twelve-hour day. The banks, the politics 
and the general industrial life of Pittsburgh look to the United 
States Steel Corporation for their orders. An Emplovers’ Asso- 
ciation, sticceeding an earlier Manufacturers’ Association, was 
formed within two days of the strike and walkout in the West- 
inghouse plants. A few of the smaller employing concerns 
told representatives of the International Association of Ma- . 
chinists that they would gladly grant the eight-hour day, and 
some few already had it, but they were afraid of the power 
of the steel trust and the allied big interests. The Emplovers’ 
Association adopted resolutions to fight the demands of the 
workers. It did not publish the names of its officers. But it 
delegated Isaac W. Frank, president of the United States En- 
gineering and Foundry Company. and president of the Frank- 
Kneeland Company, to be its spokesman. The Steel Corpora- 
tion kept out of this association, but gave the direction to its 
activities. : 

Mr. Frank talked to the writer of this report with the same 
ferocitv and violence with which the Steel Corporation acted 
at its Edgar Thompson Works in Braddock. In the presence 
of his partner, Edward Kneeland. Mr. Frank told the writer 
that the man whom he held chiefly responsible for the eight- 
hour day movement and other demands of the workers “should 
be assassinated.” Becoming frightened then at his own indis- 
cretion, he said that his statement had been very “unrational” 
and that he did not mean it. 


Four 
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APPRENTICE BOYS STRIKE. 

Last Monday morning about 200 boiler makers’ 
apprentices at the Union Iron Works walked out 
in an effort to enforce demands for higher wages. 
The boys were unorganized and for a time a 
difficult situation confronted the labor movement, 
though the sensational stories of a general tie-up 
of the Union Iron Works published by some of 
the daily papers of the city were wholly without 
foundation, as there was not a single union in- 
volved in the strike at any stage of the trouble. 

Officers of the Labor Council and of the Boiler 
Makers’ Union proceeded at once to get in touch 
with the boys in order to try and bring order 
out of the chaos, but were handicapped for a 
time because the meddling of a few I. W. W. 
trouble breeders who injected themselves into 
the controversy. However, the labor officials 
finally succeeded in getting the boys together 
in a meeting and induced them to form an auxili- 
ary to the Boiler Makers’ Union and appoint a 
committee to handle negotiations for them in 
business-like manner. Thereupon the boiler 
makers’ officials arranged a conference with the 
management of the Union Iron Works, at which 
the following agreement was entered into: 

“San Francisco, May 17, 1916. 

“This agreement entered into between the 
Boiler Makers’ Auxiliary, Local No. 6, parties of 
the first part, and the Union Iron Works Co., 
parties of the second part, on this 17th day of 
May, 1916, and to remain in effect until Septem- 
ber 15, 1917. 

“It is hereby agreed by both parties that there 
shall be no strike on the part of the employees 
and no lockout on the part of the employers. 

“Rule 1—The minimum wage for heaters shall 
be two dollars ($2) per day. 

“Rule 2—All passer boys now employed shall 
receive an increase of twenty-five cents (25c) per 
day. 

“Rule 3—It is further agreed that ten heaters 
shall be advanced from the ranks monthly to 
the position of riveters, chippers, caulkers, 
holderons, or burners and welders, said boys to 
receive an increase of 50 cents per day on said 
advancement and 50 cents per day every six 
months thereafter until they receive journeymen’s 
wages, and then shall be so classed. 

“Rule 4It is further agreed that passer boys 
shall be advanced to the rank of heaters.” 

At a meeting held in the Labor Temple on 
Wednesday morning the boys ratified the above 
agreement and returned to work Thursday morn- 
ing. This action clears the situation at the Union 
Iron Works with the exception of about 150 
unorganized laborers who walked out on Tues- 
day morning to enforce a demand for increased 
pay. Members of the organizing committee of 
the Labor Council are endeavoring to straighten 
out this difficulty, but are hindered considerably 
in their efforts by the activity of the I. W. W. 
impossibilists. Just what the outcome of this 
controversy will be is, therefore, still in doubt. 

———__—_<&—__ 
NEW MISSION PLAYHOUSE. 

The New Mission theatre for the coming week 
is offering its patrons a more than attractive 
program. Beginning Sunday, May 21st, Mar- 
guerite Clark, in the Paramount picture, “Out 
of the Drifts,” will be the feature photoplay, giv- 
ing way Wednesday to a big double program 
consisting of Charlie Chaplin in his latest com- 
edy success, “A Burlesque on Carmen,” and 
Hazel Dawn in “The Saleslady,” another Para- 
mount, which program will be shown four days 
only. All photoplays will be accompanied by a 
special selected musical program on our new 
$25,000 photoplay pipe organ. 
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Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
rule to follow. Those who advertise in the 
“Labor Clarion” patronize you. Deal with them 
and tell them why, 
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THE PRICE OF POVERTY. 
Poverty and _ tuberculosis—tuberculosis and 
poverty! These are the essential facts which 
force themselves to the attention of every in- 
vestigator who faces the problem of that disease. 
The tenement house district of Cincinnati yields 
a tuberculosis morbidity just three times as great 
as the areas where better housing prevails. In 
197 families in which tuberculosis existed the 
average monthly income for a family of four was 
approximately $57. After paying the pro rata 
share for food and rent, a balance of $5.13 re- 
mained for each individual to meet all other ex- 
penses. Such a low subsistence level works like 
black magic in the spread of tuberculosis. More- 
over, and this is a point over which the public 
should ponder, the home of the average wage 
earner was found to be far less sanitary than 
the average factory and workshop. In regard to 
all the factors which make for healthful living, 
ventilation, sufficient light, proper temperature, 
and freedom from overcrowding, the score was 
in favor of the factory in nearly every instance. 
The city of Cincinnati realized that her tuber- 
culosis death rate was 50 per cent above tlhe 
average and that it had failed to manifest a ten- 
dency to decline. She felt no qualms in making 
this admission. Rather, she determined that she 
would learn why, with an efficient health depart- 
ment and favorable climatic influences, she was 
suffering from twice the mortality from that 
disease as her reighbor, Pittsburgh. According- 
ly the United States Public Health Service was 
requested to make a thorough study of the situa- 
tion and submit a repoft. To show that some- 
thing more than mere academic interest obtained 
19,932 workers in 154 factories of the city vol- 
untarily submitted to a physical examination. 
The conclusions reached point directly to the 
close connection between poverty and tubercu- 
losis. The great factor underlying the entire 
problem was seemingly that of economic condi- 
tions. One-sixth of all tuberculosis cases came 
from cheap lodging houses. Alcoholism was a 
prominent cause, and often accelerated the 
course of the disease. Occupational hazards and 
bad working conditions were apparently respon- 
sible for about 20 per cent of the cases, but in 
the majority of instances, these hazards were not 
necessarily inherent in the occupation. Previous 
tuberculosis in the family occurred in practically 
a third of all the cases investigated. Dissipation, 
overcrowding, bad housing, and innate lack of 
personal responsibility, were listed as causes. 
An interesting feature of the report, and one 
which has not previously been dwelt upon in 
studies of this character, relates to the effect of 
immigration and the rate of growth of the popu- 
lation of a city upon the tuberculosis death rate. 


It is shown that cities with a population com- 


posed largely of racial stock having a limited re- 
sistance to tuberculosis are subject to a high 
mortality rate from that disease, while centers 
havine a slow rate of population increase are 
likewise subject to a high tuberculosis rate. The 
evidence is submitted in a comparative table cov- 
ering sixteen American cities. Almost without 
exception those with a high percentage of Irish, 
Scandinavian and German stock, and those in 
which the negro population is relatively large, 
have a correspondinely high mortality, while 
those where the Italian and Jewish element is 
proportionately great have a low tuberculosis 
death rate. Similarly, such cities as Detroit and 
Cleveland, with high rates of population increase, 
show a low tuberculosis mortality, while Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore with a relatively small 
population increase have a high tuberculosis rate. 
Doubtless the true explanation of this discrep- 
ancy is that advanced by the authors, namely, 
that where the population increase is rapid new 
buildings are erected to take the place of old 
insanitary structures and better housing condi- 
tions prevail. 
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After a woman has been lubricating a man’s 
vanity with oil and honey for three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year he needs a little tem- 
peramental paprika on the three hundred and 
sixty-sixth to stimulate him. 
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“One today is worth two tomorrows.” 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 42293-7333 


BLOGCH’S Goves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 24th STREET, NEAR VALENCIA 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


®r phe pu MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This 


O’FARRELL STREET 


Sunday Afternoon 


MARIE CAHILL, Who Is So Different From 
All Others; DOROTHY TOYE, The Girl With 
Two Grand Opera Voices; JIM COOK and 
JACK LORENZ, in “The Millionaires”; 
SVENGALI, The Canine With the Human 
Brain; THE DE LEON SISTERS, in their 
Song Successes; WILLING, BENTLEY and 
WILLING, in “Scrappy Coons”; MANUEL 
QUIROGA, the Young Spanish Violinist (Re- 
turn for One Week Only); NEW ORPHEUM 
TRAVELOGUE. Last Week—WATSON SIS- 
TERS, Those Two Girls; and HELENE 
LACKAYE, in “Overtones.” 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50¢, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50e. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


In the 

Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


THE Home BEER 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

The newly organized Public Employment Bu- 
reaus of the State of California, located in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento and Los An- 
geles, made a phenominal forward leap in April, 
according to the report just furnished by John 
P. McLaughlin, labor commissioner. The num- 
ber of permanent positions filled for April was 
3286, or an increase of 1197 as compared with 
March. The total number of positions filled 
since February 1, when the bureaus were estab- 
lished, is 6900. April came within 328 of equal- 
ing the number of positions filled during Febru- 
ary and March and exceeded March by 1197 po- 
sitions filled. 

In the San Francisco offices, during April, 
1205 men and 308 women obtained positions, an 
increase of 638 over March. In fact, the San 
Francisco offices beat the combined positions 
filled record of February and March by 449. The 
other offices also were given excellent patron- 
age. In Oakland, 449 men and 141 women re- 
ceived positions. The Sacramento office filled 
345 positions for men and 39 for women last 
month. Positions were furnished 756 men and 
43 women in Los Angeles, in April. 

That the employers of the state are realizing 
the importance of the State Employment Bu- 
reaus and the benefits that may be derived from 
them is shown by the fact that during the past 
three months, 3512 employers applied for help. 
The San Francisco offices received 1319 calls for 
employees since February 1; during April 760 
calls were received, or 201 more than the two 
previous months. 

The total number of employees applied for 
since February lst is 8225; of this number, 4001 
were applied for in April. The San Francisco 
offices were asked to furnish 1971 employees in 
April and 1328 in February and March. The 
bureaus made a remarkable record in that of 
the 8225 positions offered, it was possible to fill 
6900. About 70 per cent of the positions filled 
were outside of the cities in which the bureaus 
are located, showing that the new department 
can offer dependable service to employers in 
all parts of the state. 

The bureaus have satisfactorily filled such po- 
sitions as dairy hands, farm hands, fruit pickers, 
gardeners, building and electrical trades, painters, 
plumbers, roofers, structural iron workers, book- 
keepers, stenographers, food, beverage and to- 
bacco trades, hotels and restaurants, sawmills 
and woods, metal and machinery trades, mining, 
oil and quarrying trades, printing and publish- 
ing, hospitals, laundries, chauffeurs, teamsters, 
freight handlers, engineers and firemen, seamen, 
section men, telegraph and telephone operators, 
agents, clerks, salesmen, delivery men, packers, 
cabinet workers, upholsterers and other wood 
and furniture occupations, elevator runners, jan- 
itors, messengers, watchmen, servants in private 
homes, cleaners, handymen, porters, etc. 

The laboring people are continuing to show 
increased interest in the bureaus. This is seen 
by the fact that 3388 men and 972 women regis- 
tered during April. In all, 11,729 men and wom- 
en have thus f r registered in the four State 
Employment Bureaus. 

ie 
REPORTED FAVORABLY. 

The congressional committee on labor has or- 
dered the Nolan Minimum Wage bill reported 
favorably to the house. 

As it leaves the committee, the bill will in- 
clude amendments, putting all District of Co- 
lumbia employees under the jurisdiction of the 
bill. 

The Nolan bill was introduced into Congress 
by John I. Nolan, congressman from San Fran- 
cisco, and provides that a minimum wage of $3 
a day be paid to all federal employees. 

st ee, 

It matters not how many, but how good, books 
you have. 
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COURT DISREGARDS CONSTITUTION. 
By Andy Bonefeller. 

There has been much criticism of laws, law- 
yers and courts heretofore because judgments 
fairly obtained and just in themselves have too 
often been set aside on appeal merely because 
some technical error crept into the proceedings 
of the trial court. This has been of particular 
injustice to the poor because the expense of ap- 
peal was too great for them while after the poor 
man obtained a verdict in the trial court his 
wealthy opponent could have his appeal on tech- 
nicalities, prolonging the litigation until his 
creditor was exhausted, broke or dead. 

The people, not recognizing that laws made 
to support an unjust economic system must nec- 
essarily be fundamentally unjust and technical, 
sought to remedy this injustice by changing the 
law. They attempted to reform, to patch, in- 
stead of removing the cause. This is what 
happened: 

In 1914 the electors of California, by a large 
majority, amended the constitution to read as 
follows: 

“No judgment shall be set aside or new trial 
granted, in any case, on the ground of misdi- 
rection of the jury, or of the improper admis- 
sion or rejection of evidence, or for any error 
as to any matter of pleading, or for any error as 
to any matter of procedure, unless, after an ex- 
amination of the entire cause, including the evi- 
dence, the court shall be of the opinion that the 
error complained of has resulted in a miscar- 
riage of justice.” (Art. VI, Sec. 4%.) 

“Now,” said the good people of California, 
“with the aid of the oath of office of the justices 
of the supreme court that to support the consti- 
tution and the recall we can hold the supreme 
court down to justice instead of technicalities.” 

But did they succeed? Let’s see. It should 
be perfectly clear to everyone, except those who 
will not see, that in order to procure a reversal 
under the constitution the appealing party must 
first place the entire record, including the evi- 
dence, before the supreme court and second, he 
must convince the court that an injustice resulted 
from the error he complains of. 

In the case of Ehrhart vs. Mahony, 170 Cali- 
fornia Reports, 148, decided by the supreme 
court May 8, 1915, the plaintiff sued for money 
due on a contract for the sale of land. His attor- 
neys failed to include in the complaint an allega- 
tion that the contract was fair and reasonable 
or set out facts showing such to be the case. 
This was an error of pleading. But the defend- 
ant set up fraud, among other defenses, so the 
question of fairness of the transaction must have 
been before the trial court. On these pleadings 
a trial was had-and plaintiff got judgment. The 
defendant appealed and for a record on appeal 
presented the court with the pleadings and judg- 
ment but no evidence. 

It its decision, after finding that plaintiff had 
made a mistake or error in his pleadings as men- 
tioned, the supreme court said: 

“For the reasons stated, the judgment will 
have to be reversed. With nothing before us but 
the judgment roll we have no basis for saying 
that the error was harmless.” 

In other words the court holds that instead of 
the appealing party being required to convince 
the court that there has been a miscarriage of 
justice the prevailing party in the trial court 
must convince the court*that no miscarriage of 
justice resulted from the technical error com- 
plained of. Is this not directly con rary to the 
plain meaning of the constitution? 

Yet nothing can be done. Lawyers dare not 
fight the courts before which they must appear 
and the point is too hard for the lay mind to 
understand until the effect is seen for action to 
be obtained in correcting this,—no, I will not say 
error, for it is a plain disregard of the will of 
the people by an arrogant court—ruling before 


Five 


the judges handing it down will be gone. A 
recall would be impossible under such condi- 
tions. It is just another instance of the patch 
placed by a reform administration coming off. 
ee DOE SETS? Ee 

When a man begins to argue with his con- 
science as to whether a thing is right or wrong, 
the chances are that it is wrong. 


The woman who marries her ideal is very apt 
to change her views in the course of a few short 
weeks. 


NEW MISSION 
L711 Theatre C__] 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21ST and 22ND 
Program, Week Heginning Sunday, May 21, 1916. 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
Dainty, Irresistible 
MARGUERITE CLARK 
in 


“OUT OF THE DRIFTS” 
A Paramount 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
Four Days 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
In His Latest Success 
“A BURLESQUE ON CARMEN” 


Also a Paramount 


HAZEL DAWN 
in 
“THE SALESLADY” 
ALL SEATS, 10 CENTS 


Don’t Fail to Hear Our $25,000 Pipe Organ. 


Reliable Tailoring 


For the Best Made-to-Order 


SUIT 


in San Francisco at the price try 


Kelleher @ Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market Street 8 at Third and Kearny 
Open Saturday evenings till 10 o’clock 


EIGHT-HOUR SCHEDULE 


Prices, $25 to $50 
Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU HNOW ME” 


» 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
aaa i ee 
Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 
BROWN & KHENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Franeiece 
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CLOAK MAKERS ON STRIKE. 
By H. Greenberg. 

Manufacturers break “Protocol” of five and 
one-half years’ standing, Local 8, I. L. G. W. de- 
sires to acquaint organized labor with the facts 
concerning the present strike of 65,000 of its 
brother members in New York, before the usual 
slugging, jailing and killings always attendant 
in all our previous strikes takes place. Almost 
any day, we expect, you may sce great big head- 
lines, “Cloak Makers Riot,” “Charge the Police,” 
(with their bare knuckles), “So many shot and 
so many killed,” “International Officers to Be 
Arrested for Inciting to Riot,” and all the rest 
of that lying bunk. The strike is not of our 
doing. The Manufacturers’ Association started it 
and whatever consequences may accrue there- 
from, we lay directly at their doors and theirs 
only. For five and one-half years peace reigned 
in the cloak trade under a “Protocol Agreement,” 
that was practically entirely in favor of the 
bosses, as our own men virtually denied them- 
selves the privilege of striking. The “Protocol” 
was drawn up after the general strike starting 
July 7, 1910, and culminating September 2, 1910. 
One of the many agreements was that thereafter 
all disputes in the trade should be referred to 
a “board of conciliation,” composed of two mem- 
bers representing the union, two the bosses, and 
one the public. Louis Brandeis, President Wil- 
son’s appointee to the supreme court bench, was 
chosen to represent the public and was elected 
chairman of the board. Things went along fairly 
well under the guidance of this “Protocol,” at 
least as far as the I. L. G. W. part of the agree- 
ment was concerned, until May 20, 1915, when 
the manufacturers refused to abide by a decision 
of the Board of Conciliation and severed its con- 
nection therewith and breaking off further ne- 
gotiations with the international. The “Protocol” 
once broken, the manufacturers immediately be- 
gan firing active members and to cut prices, as 
they were wont to do in the good old palmy 
days before July 7, 1910. The International im- 
mediately held several mass meetings, one of 
which, held in Madison Square Garden, was ad- 
dressed by Samuel Gompers, who urged the 
workers not to desert the International, to stand 
by their guns at all hazards, that the entire labor 
movement was with them. <A vote being taken 
a general strike was declared, operative Tuesday, 
June 3d, at 11 a. m. On the very morning the 
strike circulars were being distributed, Mayor 
Mitchell called up International President 
Schlessinger and asked for a conference at his 
office, a delegation representing the manufac- 
tures already being there (8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, kind of early for the plutes to be on the job), 
and they had already consented to concede all 
points in contention, temporarily, relative to a 
final decision of a board to be appointed by the 
mayor himself. Schlessinger agreed and the 
strike was declared off. Mayor Mitchell appointed 
to this board Louis D. Brandies, City Chamber- 
lain Bruere, C. Bernheimer of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rob. G. Valentine, former United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Walter C. 
Noyes, United States District Court Judge; Felix 
Adler, president of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture; Gegrge W. Kirchwey, Warden Sing Sing 
Prison (all working men), and on August 4, 1915, 
a new protocol was drawn up to apply until 
August 4, 1917. The I. L. G. W. lived up to the 
letter not only of this agreement but also the 
former, many and many times conceding very 
serious points at issue to avoid strife. Mayor 
Mitchell, Louis Brandies, Oscar Strauss, Jacob 
Schiff and all those connected with the “board” 
entirely exonerated the I. L. G. W. and praised 
the good intentions of its International officers 
in their many concessions trying to avoid strife 
and have publicly come out in the press roundly 
censuring the manufacturers for their high- 
handed autocratic methods, especially since their 
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body had refused an audience to the mayor him- 
self, saying that they had nothing to discuss. 

On May 1, 1916, “The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Association” declared a lockout 
of all its 30,000 employees, comprising 405 shops. 
On May 2, 1916, the International declared a gen- 
eral strike and on May 3, sent out circulars call- 
ing out all its affiliated members in 1800 independ- 
ent shops, comprising 35,000 men, making a grand 
total of 65,000 now on strike. The International 
in declaring a strike is now demanding eight 
hours and a closed shop and although at present 
out three weeks are prepared to stay out twenty- 
three more, until once and for all the anarchistic 
methods of the Manufacturers’ Association is 
broken. In 1910 we struck eight weeks without 
an organization, now after five and one-half years 
of organization, agitation and education, we ought 
to be able to strike at least eighty-cight. Let 
the manufacturers beware. 

a 
ORPHEUM. 

Marie Cahill, one of the most delightful co- 
mediennes the American stage has ever produced, 
will next week head one of the best bills ever 
offered at the Orpheum. Miss Cahill, by the sheer 
force of her personality and indelible art, has be- 
come pre-eminent in her profession and has tri- 
umphed both in musical comedy and in vaude- 
ville. During her engagement at the Orpheum 
she will give a number of new songs and many 
of her old successes, including a medley of 
twenty-four of her most popular numbers. 
Dorothy Toye, the girl with two grand opera 
voices, who sings with equal ease, clearness, 
range and expression both soprano and tenor, 
will be heard in several popular and important 
numbers. Jim Cook and Jack Lorenz will appear 
in the comedy skit “The Millionaires,” in which 
these satirical humorists portray a couple of 
knights of the ties whose good fortune, though 
entirely imaginary, causes hearty laughter. 
Svengali, a dog whose mentality has been the 
cause of much scientific research and many lec- 
tures and clinic examinations, will give a per- 
formance that borders on the miraculous. The 
De Leon Sisters, two pretty girls, will sing a 
number of songs with elaborate costumes and 
stage settings. Willing, Bentley and Willing are 
a trio of amusing comedians, two of whom appear 
in black face and one in white face and present 
a little darktown travesty called “Scrappy Coons.” 
Manuel Quiroga, the young Spanish violinist who 
recently created an immense musical furore, will 
in compliance with a numerously expressed wish, 
play a return engagement which will be limited 
to next week only. The Orpheum Travelogue 
will consist of Indoor Chinese Types and scenes 
in Old Beskra (Algeria) and Roen (Normandy). 
Next week will positively be the last of the 
charming Watson Sisters and also of Helene 
Lackaye in the much discussed and highly orig- 
inal and successful play “Overtones.” 

ee 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Commencing June 1, 1916, the office of the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council will be 
located at Room 302, Labor Temple, 16th and 
Capp Sts. The regular monthly meetings of the 
Council will be held at Mechanics’ Hall, Labor 
Temple, instead of at the Underwood building. 

Officers for the ensuing term were nominated 
as follows: President; Daniel C. Murphy, Web 
Pressmen’s Union; Vice- President, Miss Ella 
Wunderlich, Rte, Women’s Union; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Business Representative, Ferdi- 
nand Barbrack, Mailers’ Union; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Wm. Morrison, Web Pressmen’s Union; 
Auditing Committee, Ed. Gorman, Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union; Miss Loretta Kane, 
Bindery Women’s Wien: J. C. Leo, Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 

—— 

Industry is the mother of good luck. 
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Labor Temple, Teamsters, 
Electrical Workers, Carpenters, 
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Master Plumbers. 
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CHILDREN’S 
ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings ac- 
count. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


.783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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KNOCKS FROM THE ICONOCLAST. 
By Ella Costillo Bennett. 

Society is again being called on to give to- 
ward the establishment of a club—to cost in the 
eighborhood of $350,000—for working women. 

It is to be hoped society will clutch its purse- 
strings good and tight; but the chances are it 
vill give fairly generously, as it usually does to 
charity or anything that savors of it, because 
this is the particular way in which it can get 
» good combination on advertising, and a sop 
) its conscience. 

You can go to the average man or woman in 
the social set—or those who are trying to get 
in, or those who are in danger of falling out— 
and get a bunch of money any time, for flannel 
petticoats for the heathens in Africa, or fans for 
the prisoners in Siberia, or any other cause, on 
which you can put a tag of charity; but ask one 
{ them for living wages, and there is a spas- 
nodic tightening on the wad, that would give 
any movement towards justice locomotor ataxia, 
and the blind staggers together. 

The way society likes to do, is to let the head 
of the family make his money by high prices 
to the people, and low wages to the toilers, and 
a small percent of the surplus gained in this 
way is handed over to my lady bountiful of the 
family, that she may go to fashionable hotels and 
play whist, or listen to a concert, or see some 
cirl writhe her very ordinary body, and twist 
her already bent toes in a dance, and the money 
thus gained—after certain expenses are paid—is 
handed over to some charity! 

The working women are not greatly in need of 
a club; but they are desperately in need of living 
wages, sufficient to enable them to live comfort- 
ably and decently; for at present a large percent- 
age of them are “living at home,” and only pay- 
ing half the worth of it, that their employers may 
eet rich at the expense of the girl’s parents, 
while the girls give their time and labor to the 
employer, and are not even independent in spite 
of their work, but are partially dependent on 
parents. Or the working girls are living in 
cheap rooms with other girls, where their even- 
ings are usually spent cooking dinner, mending 
clothing or doing part of their laundry. 

If society wants advertising space to exploit 
itself it should be made to pay space rates like 
merchants or any other business, and if it wants 
to meet, and see, and hear things for its amuse- 
ment, let it go; but let the working people wake 
up to the continued insults in the way of the 
society men paying low wages, and the society 
women giving them charity, as a sop for what 
their husbands take away from them. 

What the working girls need is not so much 
a club for recreation as an organization to com- 
pel living wages. 

A very well known physician in this city was 
called in to attend a sick girl in a cheap room 
and he found her sick from lack of food. She 
was trying to live on six dollars a week! Nat- 
urally she couldn’t do it. She had been living 
mostly on “coffee and—.” Between the doctor 
and the landlady—who herself was poor—the 
girl was given sufficient nourishing food, prop- 
crly cooked, and she recovered, but doubtless the 
wife of the girl’s employer, or just as likely the 
man himself, will sign his name for a few hun- 
dred dollars towards the Working Girls’ Club! 
* * * * * * 

From the Federal Government comes the an- 
nouncement that there are more stenographers 
out of work than those of any other occupation 
that women have adopted, and girls are advised 
not to go through business college, but to be- 
come proficient in domestic work, so that the 
one vocation that is not overcrowded may have 
their valuable services. These are not exactly 
the words of the commissioner, but the idea is 
identical; also the women’s clubs are urged to do 
Sciiething towards assisting in the persuading 
° girls to adopt this line and to help fit them 


for it. All of which is begging the question. 
The point is that girls pass up domestic work 
because it has only one thing to recommend it, 
viz: fair wages—as compared with other lines, 
and a great many objectionable things to con- 
demn it. 

Club women, nor anyone else, are not going to 
be able to impress upon girls the desirability of 
doing somebody’s else housework until such 
work is put on a purely business basis. So 
many hours work for so much pay, and either a 
fair room given with it, or the girl permitted 
to go home nights. At present the average flat 
is built with one small, dark room—sometimes 
under the stairs—with a window on a light well, 
said room being designated as “the girl’s room.” 
Then girls are expected to cook, scrub, wash, 
iron, sweep, wash dishes, answer the door-bell, 
—and after the day is over, watch the children 
two or three nights a week, while the mistress 
goes to the theatre, or card party, or the moving 
picture show, as the case may be! 

Now the woman who has children and cannot 
afford a nurse girl for them, must take care of 
them herself. She should no more expect the 
maid-of-all work to add nursing to her other 
duties, that she may have it easy, than her hus- 
band should expect his bookkeeper to stay down 
town nights and act as nightwatchman for his 
store or bank, or his clerk to do the janitor 
work; but domestics are expected to keep at the 
grind indefinitely, and then be told, if they go 
out, what hours they must return! 

Then the stigma attached to domestic work 
must be obliterated, and the quickest, easiest 
way to do it, is to take domestic work from the 
slave class and put it in the business class, where 
it rightfully belongs; and if the women who hire 
domestics won’t do it, the girls themselves 
should do it, by organizing, and sleeping at 
home, or wherever they may rent a room. The 
present system is haphazard, foolish and in all 
sanity out of date. 

* * * * * * 

Roosevelt, with characteristic bombast, said in 
a statement issued to the press: “I hope they 
(the National Republican convention) will 
choose someone upon whom all can unite, and 
who if elected, we can be absolutely certain will 
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put the principles above set forth into actual.ef- 
fect for the government of the country.” 

Now the principles to which he alluded were 
“Preparedness, National Duty, and American- 
ism.” : 

Preparedness is what nearly all Republicans, 
and many Democrats, are already advocating, 
and is a more or less elastic thing—according 
to one’s viewpoint; national duty is not a prin- 
ciple that can be defined in a few words or sen- 
tences, because it is so largely a matter of opin- 
ion; but it is-one of those platitudes in which 
the colonel delights to indulge, and it is always 
safe. Americanism means one thing, and one 
thing alone, and Mr. Roosevelt can be pretty 
sure no one will be nominated, on any ticket, 
that doesn’t advocate Americanism, but whoever 
gets the nomination he will call these his prin- 
ciples, and say he advocated these and his ad- 
vice was followed! 

* * * * * * 

In speaking of war and how it can be pre- 
vented, Ella Wheeler Wilcox—the self-appointed 
mouth-piece of the Lord, says: “A greater power 
than the President of the United States has 
charge of the entire affair. It must be left to 
Him to settle.” 

The third person, singular number, with cap- 
itals, leads one to believe Ella is referring to 
God, in Whose daily confidence she seems (if 
you believe her) to be. 

Evidently, even in this day and age, the much- 
abused Creator is being blamed for what man is 
doing. Certainly Mrs. Wilcox is right in saying 
that a greater power than the president has 
charge of the affair; but to our sorrow it is 
not the Lord, or things might be adjusted. 

The Lord, however, has always been a con- 
venient person on whom to put blame, and the 
fact that He is believed to be everywhere pre- 
cludes the possibility of an alibi; but by no pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination can the ego 
maniac who started the war, and the jingoists 
who are talking war in this country be confused 
with the Lord, except by a perverted, or medieval 
intellect, but alas, and alack—there is quite a 
sprinkling of these types yet extant. 


Uneasy lies the head that is trying to think up 
ways of making a living without working for it. 
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Don’t bring into the union room 
Anger and spite and pride, 

Drop at the gate of the temple 
The strife of the world outside. 


Then don’t bring into the union room 
Envy or strife or pride, 
Or aught that will mar our union, 
But leave them all outside. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


That weasened little money grabber, Leslie 
M. Shaw, formerly Secretary of the Treasury in 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, who has always opposed 
labor, has incorporated “The Defense Reports 
Company,” a new kind of detective agency, to 
“notify the public by means of paid advertise- 
ments of prospective labor disturbances.” If 
employers are gullible enough to pay for such 
useless service Shaw and his fellow incorpora- 
tors will make some money, but no employer of 
sense will be foolish enough to contribute to 


such a fund. eg 

There are a few individuais, mostly socialists, 
in the labor movement who believe in paternal- 
ism, who are babies and desire to be bottle-fed 
and dandled in the lap of the government, but 
it is certain that the great rank and file of the 
organized workers are red blooded, upstanding 
men who believe in themselves and their ability 
to fight their own battles successfully if the gov- 
ernment but refrains from tying their hands and 
handicapping them through unfair laws. A fair 
chance is all they ask. Babies and weaklings 
may yelp for paternalism, but the vast army of 
wage workers in this country prefer to stand 
upon their own feet and regulate their own 


affairs. a gee 

The “Labor Clarion” is the official organ of the 
San Francisco Labor Council and reflects the 
opinions and policies of the Council. It is a 
trade union medium published by the Labor 
Céuncil to promote trade union principles in the 
interest of the toiling millions. It has achieved 
a high degree of success in its field and does 
not, therefore, expect to escape the criticism of 
its less capable contemporaries or the condemna- 
tion of its little-brained enemies. Its mission is 
to build up and improve the world, elevate and 
ennoble man, and in every honorable way strive 
to make life more worth while for the genera- 
tions that are to follow. It has no inclination 
to tear down or destroy either institutions or 
individuals that are helpful influences toward 
these ends, nor has it time or energy to waste 
in heeding petty spites and jealousies. There is 
better work to do. 
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-- Profit Sharing -:- 


We have received from the Welfare Department of the National Civic Fed- 


eration the report of its investigation of profit sharing by American employers. 
In the introduction this statement is made: ‘The analysis of specific plans is 
based almost wholly upon data furnished by the companies themselves, and 
necessarily so, for the reason that practically no other sources of information 
are available. It is not possible to learn with any certainty the views of the em- 
ployees affected, since nearly all of these undertakings are carried on by employ- 
ers of non-union labor,” and it should have added, “that, of course, these workers 
are afraid to express their convictions lest they lose their positions.” 

The introduction also says: ‘‘A very large number of our so-called profit- 
sharing plans are in reality merely indefinite and irregular gratuities volunteered 
by employers at their own discretion, sometimes merely as a personal expression 
of good will, sometimes in the hope of creating a friendly interest among the 
employees and thereby attracting and holding a desirable class of labor, and some- 
times to hold im check a disposition to demand higher wages.” 

Another significant statement is one dealing with the plan of Henry Ford. 
It says: “An interesting phase of the situation lies in the fact that even at the 
highest rate paid, namely $7 a day, the employees of the Ford Company do not 
get as much as skilled mechanics in the same industry in Detroit where different 
processes are employed in making the automobiles of a higher grade.” 

Dealing further with the Ford plan the report says: “But aside from the 
financial aspect of the plan, it is essentially paternalistic and, while it is now 
accepted by the employees, a very large percentage of whom come from coun- 
tries where paternalism prevails, it is a question whether such class inspec- 
tion of the private lives, habits and personal accounts will be tolerated by the 
foreigners when they shall have become Americanized. To have an inspector 
insist upon seeing a man’s savings bank account book, his receipts for payments 
upon property, for water tax, for household expenses and other items that enter 
into the family budget, must be resented ultimately by those who have come 
into the spirit of our free institutions.” 

We have in the past criticised the Ford scheme upon these very grounds, 
and it is good, therefore, to come upon verification of our judgment in the inves- 
tigation of profit sharing conducted by the Civic Federation. | 

We have gone over the report very carefully, analyzing it as we went 
along, and find this opinion dominant at the end, viz: that while in a few rare 
instances American employers have attempted to inaugurate profit-sharing plans 
with the very best of motives, in the vast majority of cases the idea was calcu- 
lated to deceive the worker and take unfair and dishonest advantage of him. 

Of all the plans set forth in the report there is not one which has in it 
qualities that would warrant the workers in favoring profit sharing, and it 
can, therefore, be said that the scheme as practiced so far or contemplated up 
to this time, is a failure and undersirable from the standpoint of the worker. 

The price of the book is $2, and can be had by applying to L. A. Coolidge, 
Welfare Department, National Civic Federation, Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


If you desire to promote your own welfare 
demand the union label on all purchases. It is 
a sure cure for non-unionism, both on the part 
of the worker and the employer. 


One of our exchanges says, in speaking of 
Australia: “Strikes have become unknown and 
are frowned upon by both employers and em- 
ployees.” It must be that the editor who penned 
that sentence does not read his Australian ex- 
changes very carefully or he would know better. 
Strikes are not unknown in the land of compul- 
sory arbitration. 


Treating the divorce evil the Denver “Labor 
Bulletin” says: ‘Divorces are obtained so easily 
in Colorado that women make the securing of 
one a part of their shopping expedition when 
down town. This week a woman who had spent 
most of the day shopping in Denver, referred to 
her list and remarked, “Oh, my; I almost over- 
looked getting a divorce. Here it is listed all 
right!” And away she sped to a convenient law- 
yer’s office.” 


The New Haven Railroad, which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says has wasted 
between sixty and ninety million dollars 
through maladministration, insists it cannot af- 
ford to meet the demands of the workers for an 
eight-hour day. For many a year to come these 
transactions are to be a drain upon the New 
Haven’s resources and the employees are ex- 
pected to do constantly increasing labor without 
a corresponding increase in pay in order to make 
up this “loot.” This is the usual custom of big 
corporations, the United Railroads of this city 
at the present time doing the same thing. The 
workers, however, have grown too intel'igent to 
deem such a course legitimate, and when or- 
ganized refuse to yield to such arguments. 


The general impression that cancer is an abso- 
lutely hopeless disease and that surgery is a fu- 
tile means of cure is often expressed by the not 
too well informed or the unfortunate. ‘“What’s 
the use? It always returns.” In fact, it had long 
been believed, even by good surgeons, that a re- 
currence was, as the name implies, a return of 
the cancer after it had been completely removed. 
The present and more hopeful belief, and un- 
doubtedly it is the correct one, is that the orig- 
inal malignant growth was not entirely removed. 
In other words, the recurrence is a definite and 
direct continuation of the original growth, of 
which at least a microscopic part was not re- 
moved. When the original growth is removed 
completely there is positively no danger of re- 
currence. In modern operations for cancer in 
order that the removal may be complete or that 
no tissue containing the dangergus microscopic 
cancer cells may remain, the organs or parts in 
which the growth is located are removed as 
widely as anatomical relations will allow. In the 
early stages cancer is a strictly local disease and 
the surrounding tissue only becomes involved as 
the disease progresses. If the growth is discov- 
ered and removed very soon after its inception 
the operation ean hardly be classed even as “dan- 
gerous.” If, through ignorance or fear, one pro- 
crastinates and does not permit operation until 
the growth has spread through the adjacent 
glands and tissue the uncertainty of getting out 
all the malignant cells is greatly increased. So 
it is very easy to see that in the early removal 
of cancer lies the hope of cure—and the earlier 
the removal, the stronger the hope. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


An advertisement says: “Surprise her with a 
bent piano.” Many a man has tried that, but 
the fool piano has a habit of breaking instead 
of' bending. 


“I thought you had given up burnt-wood art, 
dearie.” 

“Ferdinand, how can you be so heartless? This 
is a pie.’—Kansas City “Journal.” 


“Harry Mahan has bought a cow and is now 
supplying his neighbors with milk and eggs,” 
says a Kansas exchange. Would Mr. Mahan 
consider the sale of his extraordinary cow?— 
Kansas City “Star.” 


“Fine ladies, one hundred years ago, used to 
suffer from the vapors, a mythical malady.” 

“’m still treating ’em under various scientific 
names,” said the fashionable physician.—Louis- 
ville “Courier-Journal.” 


“You're discharged,” said a magistrate to the 
person at the bar, against whom the charge could 
not be satisfactorily proved, although all the cir- 
cumstances were against him. The recently ac- 
cused did not move. “You can go; you are free,” 
said the magistrate. Still the acquitted stood as 
if rooted to the spot. “Don’t you understand?” 
cried the magistrate, “you are discharged. Get 
out!” “Well,” at last spoke up the liberated, 
“what I want to know is, whether I have to give 
him back his watch and chain.” 


“During the last campaign,” said Senator Helt- 
field, “I spoke all over Idaho. One day, up in 
the northern part of the State, a wheel came off 
the buggy in which I was riding. I walked along 
the road a piece until I came to a rancher’s 
house. The only person I could find was a big, 
shock-headed Swede. 

““My friend,’ I said, ‘can you tell me where 
I can find a monkey wrench?’ 

“He looked at me blankly for a minute and 
then said: 

“No, this har been a sheep ranch an’ over 
thar been a cattle ranch. I don’t know where th’ 
hall’s a monkey ranch,’” 


A young couple went to a minister’s house to 
get married. After the ceremony the _ bride- 
groom drew the clergyman aside and said in a 
whisper: 

“I’m sorry I have no money to pay your fee, 
but if you’ll take me down into the cellar I’ll 
show you how to fix your gas meter so that it 
won’t register.” 


A little girl about six years old was visiting 
friends. During the course of the conversation 
one of them remarked: 

“T hear you have a new little sister.” 

“Yes,” answered the little girl, “just two 
weeks old.” 

“Did you want it to be a little girl?” 

“No, I wanted it to be a boy,” she replied, 
“but it came while I was at school.”—“Western 
Christian Advocate.” 


The afternoon at the new neighbor’s had 
passed very pleasantly. James Jr. cried when 
told that it was time to go home. 

“Never mind,” said the lady consolingly. “You 
can come again.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” said James Jr., “it’s the wallop- 
ing I am going to get from Henry. When I get 
home he’ll say ‘Halves,’ and if I have to tell him 
that you didn’t give me anything he will think 
I’m telling a story and punch my head for it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE FOOLISH FIFTY. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in “The Forerunner.” 
If fifty men did all the work 
And gave the price to five, 
And let those five make all the rules— 
You’d say the fifty men were fools, 
Unfit to be alive. 


And if you heard complaining cries 
From fifty brawny men, 
Blaming the five for graft and greed, 
Injustice, cruelty indeed— 
What would you call them then? 


Not by their own superior force 
Do five on fifty live, 

But by election and assent, 

And privilege and government— 
Powers that the fifty give. 


If fifty men are really fools, 
And five have all the brains, 
The five must rule as now we find; 
But if the fifty have the mind— 
Why don’t they take the reins? 
2 —____ 
DO YOU KNOW THAT 

Today is always ‘he best day to clean up? 

Fresh air, food, rest—these three combat tu- 
berculosis? 

The United States Public Health Service has 
reduced typhoid fever 80 per cent in some com- 
munities? 

Overeating, constipation, lack of exercise, foul 
air, eye strain, may produce headache? 

Polluted drinking water causes many deaths? 

An efficient health officer is a good community 
investment? 

Bad teeth handicap children? 

Insufficient sleep endangers health? 

Light promotes cleanliness? 

A clean mouth is essential to good health? 

Physical training in childhood is the founda- 
tion of adult health? 

The United States Public Health Service issues 
publications on hygiene and sanitation for free 
distribution? 

Isolation is the most efficient means of con- 
trolling leprosy? 

Headache is nature’s warning that the human 
machine is running badly? 

Bullets may kill housands—flies tens of thou- 
sands? 

Obesity menaces longevity, 

—— 
NO PART OF UNIONISM. 

In reply to a query by a newspaper “What is a 
satisfactory wage,’ American Federation of La- 
bor Secretary Frank Morrison said: 

“A satisfactory wage is something more than 
a weapon to keep the wolf from the door; a com- 
pensation which a man can disburse himself, and 
make both ends meet without his rich employer’s 
social settlement workers coming to him and at- 
tempting to teach him how to keep body and soul 
together on what he receives. Social settlement 
work is all right in its place. But it has no more 
place in the life of the workingman than in the 
life of any other man. Organized labor says to 
the capitalist: ‘Keep your social workers. Give 
us an eight-hour day and a satisfactory wage 
and your social workers will not be necessary. 

““Give us proper wages, and we will conduct 
our homes and our lives in such a way that we 
will not have to be instructed as to how much 
we shall spend for rent, food, clothing, doctors, 
amusements, magazines, and penny newspapers.’ 

“No man wants to be dictated to as to what he 
shall spend his money for, the quantity and qual- 
ity of what he shall buy, or when he shall buy 
it; what he shall read, or where he shall go.” 
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POPULAR CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

The popularity of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra grows with every concert as the peo- 
ple realize the importance of the musical events, 
the reasonable prices which permit universal at- 
tendance and the inspiration of the young con- 
ductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, whose mission is to 
bring the greatest music to the people at prices 
which all can afford. 

These are t'e only symphony concerts which 
are being offered during the year at an hour 
convenient to the larger number of music lovers 
who are busy in the afternoons and, while the 
prices (25 and 50 cents) are low, the programs 
are of the most beautiful description, appealing 
to the musical amateur as well as to the profes- 
sional and student. Nikolai Sokoloff’s genius in 
arranging his programs is only equalled by his 
inspiration and skill in presenting them, and for 
next Thursday evening, May 25th, he has pre- 
pared a novelty which will prove of vast in- 
terest to all music lovers. 

Debussy’s “The Blessed Damosel,” sung by a 
large chorus from the Pacific Musical Society 
and played by the sixty-five expert musicians of 
the orchestra, will be given its first complete 
performance in this city. Although it is one ot 
the most popular of Debussy’s compositions in 
Europe it has not been given here because it is 
difficult to secure a chorus and an orchestra to 
give enough rehearsals to the work in order to 
bring out its full beauty. It was sung with piano 
accompaniment by the members of the Pacific 
Musical Society a few weeks ago, under the di- 
rection of Albert Elkus, who gladly co-operated 
with Director Sokoloff in his ambition to present 
the piece with proper orchestral accompaniment. 

The two solo parts will be sung by Miss 
Myrtle Claire Donnelly and Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard. . 

In addition to this notable work there will be 
the regular symphony numbers offered by the 
orchestra, and they will include Haydn’s tuneful 
symphony in D major, Von Weber’s merry over- 
ture to “Oberon,” and two selections, “In the 
Aul” and “March Sardar” from the “Caucasian 
Sketches” by the famous Russian composer, Ip- 
politow-Ivanow. 
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The concert will commence promptly at 8:15 
o’clock. The patrons are requested to be in their 
seats on time, as it is the intention of the Peo- 
ple’s Philharmonic Association to make the hour 
of the concerts as well as the prices agreeable 
to the majority of music lovers whose duties 
begin early in the morning. 

Seats are on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co.’s, 
and at Kohler & Chase’s, or on the nights of the 
concerts at the box office of Pavilion Rink, cor- 
ner of Pierce and Sutter streets. 

——_—____ &__—_—_ 
UNION LABEL PRODUCTS BEST. 

Just a word regarding the Union Label. Don’t 
let salesmen tell you that union-made articles 
are inferior. Generally speaking, it is possible 
to buy better goods with the label on than with- 
out. Eagleson & Co., of 1118 Market street, 
manufacturers of men’s shirts and underwear and 
who have recently taken up the making of house 
dresses and aprons for women, tell us that cus- 
tomers who have seen their aprons and dresses 
say they are much better values and one-third 
less in price than Chinese made garments. Now 
if this is true, why should organized workers 
spend their money so unwisely? We feel we are 
helping the cause when we make known to our 
readers where good, reliable, honest merchandise 
bearing the union label may be purchased. Trade 
unionists have got to see to it that manufacturers 
of dependable merchandise are supported and 
are successful so that ethers may be induced to 
use the label on their products also. Don’t spend 
union earned money for non-union made goods. 

a 
CAPLAN JURY DISAGREES. 

After having been out seventy-six hours the 
jury in the David Caplan case was discharged 
last Tuesday because of inability to agree. Seven 
jurors are said to have stood for conviction and 
five for acquittal from the first to the twelfth 
ballot. Each, throughout three days of delibera- 
tion, recorded the same vote. 

The trial, according to county authorities, cost 
more than $40,000. 

Nathan C. Coghlan, counsel for the defense, 
said he did not believe Caplan would face another 
jury. 
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Is YOUR Favorite Movie Theater 
Giving You Human Music Now? 


All the Best Picture Houses 


Why Is Human Music Successful? 


Because Thousands of Dollars have been expended by the progressive leaders of the 


United States in studying the problems of the Motion Picture Theatres. 


In many cases 


music is specially written for the picture, and depicts with the most perfect harmony 


the gaiety, the grief, the fullest thought and deepest sentiment of life. 


The Real--and the Imitation 


This is the function of the Human Orchestra—to put the final touch of human interest 


into the picture. 


my overcome the necessity for something better? 


But the Substitute—the Imitation—can its apparent but false econo- 


The answer lies with YOU. How 


long will YOU remain satisfied with the drop-a-nickel “harmony” of the automatic? 


Don’t be deceived by stories of expense. 


! 
i 
| of the city recognize the necessity of Human Music and provide it for their patrons. 


and keep it in repair—can afford to hire at least one good musician. 


$00 ee Or Grams oa seems 
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Your Theater Can Give You Good Music 
Any house which can buy an automatic— 


Refuse to Be Bluffed! Demand Union Music 


If you want Human Music and can’t get it, the only reason is that of False Economy. 
If you will drop a line to the MUSICIANS’ UNION, 68 Haight Street, we will be 
pleased to study the matter with you and the manager of the theatre you patronize. 
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Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast | 
2 ALWAYS DEPENDABLE g 
For Sale at All Grocers 
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W. B. BIRDSALL 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Room 304, San Francisco Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets 


ee 


Expert for the Finance 
Committee of the San 
Francisco Board of Super- 
visors. 


Accounting In all its 
branches for corporations, 
firms or individuals. Union 
accounting a _ specialty. 
Simple systems installed. 
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‘Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 


at Twentieth 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 
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USE LIKE AN ORDINARY TOWEL 
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Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission San Francisco 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 
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Phone Market 8285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly ef 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lewest Prices 
Orders Premptiy Attended te 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION ST. 


The San Francisee Asseciation fer the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis helds a elinie fer werthy patients each Menday 
evening at 7 e’eleck In the reoms et 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Pelk and Larkin. Any man er weman unable by 
reason ef employment te attend the merning elinies, and de- 
mings ot scouring expert medical attention, Is Invited te be 
present. 


Friday, May 19, 1916. 


PLIGHT OF THE HATTERS. 

In a circular issued “To all international and 
national unions and their local unions; to all 
state and city central bodies and to all local 
unions,” the executive council of the American 
federation of Labor makes this self-explanatory 
statement: 

“On December 18, 1915, a circular letter was 
issued to you asking you to give the wages of an 
hour of your labor on Hatters’ day, January 27, 
1916, to the assistance of the hatters of Danbury, 
Conn., who found themselves in a serious plight 
as the consequence of their historic service in 
ihe struggle for industrial freedom. 

“On January 28th and several days succeeding, 
the newspapers spread broadcast exaggerated 
statements of the amounts that had been con- 
tributed by the members of organized labor. 
The result of this misinformation was to create 
the impression that more than enough money 
had been contributed to relieve the Danbury 
hatters from any loss that they might suffer 
from the threefold damages fixed by the courts 
and the costs of the litigation. Whether or not 
this misinformation disseminated by the press 
was intentional, it was detrimental to the purpose 
the organized labor movement sought to achieve 
in designating January 27th as Hatters’ day, and 
in asking every union workman to contribute the 
value of one hour’s pay to the hatters’ cause. 

“The amount raised through contributions on 
that day was $132,138.55. This leaves about $117,- 
000 yet to be raised. 

“The purpose of this circular is to appeal to 
all workers who have not yet contributed, to ask 
them now to make their contributions to the hat- 
ters’ cause. 

“Unless something is done, upon the Danbury 
hatters in their old age must fall great suffering 
and the loss of their homes as a result of an ef- 
fort to establish principles that are of fundamen- 
tal importance to all of the workers of this coun- 
try. All workers who did not contribute on 
January 27, 1916, are earnestly requested to con- 
tribute the wages of an hour’s labor on Thurs- 
day, June 15, 1916. No one can calculate the in- 
fluence of the hatters’ case in establishing the 
need for the remedial constructive legislation 
contained in the labor sections of the Clayton 
anti-trust act. These sections establish, so far 
as the jurisdiction of federal courts is concerned, 
an opportunity for freedom for all of the workers 
of this country. 

“The principles contained in this federal law 
are a precedent that opens up the way for the 
enactment of staté legislation for the same pur- 
pose. Those who have contributed and feel that 
they would like to do something more to prevent 
distress falling upon the Danbury Hatters, may 
have this additional opportunity to help in this 
cause. Let me urge that this matter be taken up 
at the next meeting of your organization and that 
every member of your organization do his full 
duty to the cause. 

“Pay the hour’s wages to the secretary of your 
union, who will transmit the same to Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
Ouray building, Washington, D. C. The officers 
and members of the great rank and file are all 
urged to promptly give this appeal their earnest, 
favorable and sympathetic 


—————@a____———_- 
MACHINISTS WIN STRIKE. 

At East Chicago a change of management by 
the Edwards Valve and Manufacturing Company 
has resulted in a settlement of the machinists’ 
strike at that plant. Wages are increased 15 per 
cent and shorter workday provisions are agreed 


consideration and 
action.” 


to. The new manager has promised to recom- 
mend that an injunction secured against these 
workers be dissolved and that the expense of 
same be borne by the company. 
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POLITICIAN FAILED HIM. 

An Australian member of Parliament is said 
to have received the following letter from an 
angry constituent: 

“Deer Sur—You’re a dam fraud, and you know 
it. I don’t care a rap for the position or for the 
muney either, but you could have got it for me 
if you wasn’t as mean as muk. Two pounds a 
week ain’t any moar to me than 40 shillin’s is to 
you, but I object to bein’ made an infernil fool 
of. Soon as you was elected by my hard-work- 
ing friends a feller wanted to bet me that you 
wouldn’t be in the house moren a week before 
you made a ass of yourself. I bet him a cow on 
that, as I thought you were worth it. When I 
got your note sayin’ you deklined to ackt in the 
matter, I druv the cow over to the feller’s place 
an’ tole him he had won her. That’s orl I got 
by howlin’ meself horse for you on election day 
and months befoar. You not only hurt a man’s 
pride, but you injure his bizness. I believe you 
think you'll get in agen. I don’t. An’ what I 
don’t think is of moar konsequince than you 
imajin. I believe you take a pleshir in cuttin’ 
your best friends, but wate till the clouds roll by 
an’ they'll cut you—just behind the ear, where 
the butcher cuts the pig. Yure no man. You're 
only a tule. Go to hel. I lowers myself ritin’ 
to a skunk, even tho I med him a member of 
Parliament.”—Exchange. 

——& 
EIGHT HOURS FOR COOPERS. 

At Albany, N. Y., after an existence of over 
half a century, Coopers’ Union No. 7 has secured 
its first signed agreement with the breweries. 
Beginning with the first of the month all coopers 
employed in Albany, Troy, Schnectady, Cohoes, 
Amsterdam, Hudson and other Hudson valley 
breweries north to Glen Falls will hereafter re- 
ceive $23 for a 48-hour week, as a result of a 
signed agreement between the union and the 
Hudson Valley Brewers’ Association. 
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I believe I can tell the particular little chance 
which filled my head first with such chimes of 
verse as have never since left ringing there, for 
I remember when I began to read, and take some 
pleasure in it, there was wont to be in my 
mother’s parlor (I know not by what accident, 
for she herself never in her life read any book 
but of devotion); but there was wont to be 
Spenser’s works; this I happened to fall upon, 
and was delighted with the stories of the knights, 
and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, 
which I found everywhere there (though my un- 


Cn ey 


Eleven 


derstanding had little to do with all this), and Ly 
degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme, and 
dance of the numbers; so that I think I read 
him all over before I was twelve years old.— 


Cowley. ees eggs ibe Be 


Nothing in life is just what you figured it out 
beforehand. 


The Inspirations of the Great Master Mu- 
sicians at People’s Prices, 


Fourth Popular Symphony Concert 


People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Third—Season—Third 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


Assisted by 
Miss Myrtle Claire Donnelly 
Mrs. M. E. Blanchard 
and the 
Vocal Ensemble of the Pacific Musical Society 
(Augmented) 


PAVILION RINK, 
Sutter and Pierce Streets 


Thursday evening, May 25th 


at 8.15 sharp 


ADMISSION 
Reserved Seats, 50c; General Admission, 25c 


Tickets now at Sherman, Clay & Co., and 
Kohler & Chase. 
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Why worry over the safety of your valuable papers? 


Rent a box in our Chrome Steel Safe Deposit Vaults 
at a cost of about One Cent a Day. 


THE MISSION BANK 


16th Street and Julian Avenue 
VAULTS OPEN 8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 
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Aprons for all Trades 
ARE REASONABLY PRICED AT PRAGERS 


If you are in need of any of the above lines, come to Prager’s, where 
you will find Union-made goods at more than reasonable: prices. 


. We Carry a Complete Stock of Bar and Waiters’ Goods 
We are pleased to announce there has been no raise in the prices of these 


lines. 
here in a great assortment. 


Union - Made 
Work Shirts 50c 


An extensive assortment of good, wear- 
giving work shirts in both light and dark 


colors. 
others in blue chambray or khaki. 


Some are in black sateen and drill, 


Union-Made Overalls, Jumpers and 


Aprons, jackets, coats, suitable for bar workers and waiters, are 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
May 12, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Murphy. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Communications—Filed—From Senator Phelan 
and Congressmen Elston and Stephens, relative 
to labor legislation now pending before Con- 
gress. From the Federal Watchmen’s Union, 
Washington, D. C., rela‘ive to H. R. Bill No. 
11876. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Iron 
Trades Council, request for a boycott on the 
Ocean Shore Railroad Co. From Retail De- 
livery Drivers’ Union, request for a boycott on 
the Elite Soda Water Co. From Milkers’ Union, 
wage scale and agreement and a request’ for a 
boycott on the California Milk Co. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—From 
Bootblacks’ Union No. 10175, application for af- 
filiation with this Council. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the American Independence Union of 
California, inclosing copy of resolutions en- 
dorsed by the Chicago Federation of Labor, rela- 
tive to the execution of the leaders in the Irish 
rebellion. 

Request Complied With—From the Sacra- 
mento Trades Council, relative to Free Text 
Books, and requesting Council to send a repre- 
sentative to conference to be held next Monday. 
Delegate J. W. Mullen was appointed to repre- 
sent Council at said conference. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers No. 
151—Will subscribe for one hundred copies of 
“Labor Clarion.” Waiters—Will hold a special 
meeting on Thursday evening, at 10:30 o’clock, 
Moose Auditorium, for the purpose of discussing 
the eight-hour day. White Rats Actors—Com- 
plained of notice posted in Orpheum Theatre; 
vaudeville managers antagnostic to organization. 
Cloak Makers—Requested some publicity in “La- 
bor Clarion.” Post Office Clerks—Reported a 
secession among some members in Chicago. 
Auto Bus Operators—Are progressing rapidly; 
are meeting with opposition from the grand 
jury and other associations. Bakers—Have set- 
tled many differences with small shops; Golden 
Sheaf Bakery now fair to organized labor. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Have endorsed the two-platoon 
system; thank unions for moral support on ten- 
hour day. 

Executive Committee—-Recommended that the 
tickets from the Jackson Labor Council be re- 
turned, and the communication filed. Acting 
upon the request of the Tailors No. 2, for a boy- 
cott on the Clancy Tailoring firm, committee re- 
ferred the matter to the secretary with power 
to grant the union action in case of failure to 
adjust same. In the matter of the Musicians’ 
Union, relative to the Mission Theatre, a sub- 
committee consisting of Brothers Dillon, Bonsor 
and the secretary was appointed to investigate 
and interview the manager of the New Mission 
Theatre. Report of committee concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—In the mat- 
ter of resolutions presented by Delegate Ernst, 
protesting against Sections No. 37 and No. 57 
in the Chamberlain Army Bill, committee recom- 
mends that the resolutions be endorsed and tele- 
grams sent to Senator Phelan and Congressman 
Kahn to read as follows: 

“San Francisco Labor Council, in regular meet- 
ing assembled, Friday, May 12, 1916, reiterates its 
opposition to militarism and particularly opposes 
sections 37 and 57 of the Chamberlain Bill. Re- 
quest you to assist in eliminating same.” Moved 
that the recommendation be concurred in; 
carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
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all bills and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

New Business—Moved that the secretary be 
instructed to request the removal of the notice 
posted in- the Orpheum Theatre detrimental to 
the White Rats organization; carried. 

Moved that discussion of the jitney bus prob- 
lem be made a special order of business for 
next Friday evening, at 9 o’clock; carried. 

Receipts—Pile Drivers, $24; Chauffeurs, $12; 
Steam Fitters No. 590, $8; Sheet Metal Workers 
No. 104, $20; Garment Workers, $20; Elevator 
Operators, $8; Mailers, $4; Material Teamsters, 
$8; Cooks, $36; Electrical Workers No. 151, $24; 
Horse Shoers, $16; Steam Fitters No. 509, $8; 
Alaska Fishermen, $20; Sailors, $40; Printing 
Pressmen, $12; Hoisting Engineers, $12; Milk 
Wagon Drivers, $20; Auto Bus Operators, $12; 
Riggers and Stevedores, $40; Baggage Messen- 
gers, $4; Retail Delivery Drivers, $12; Bartend- 
ers, $40; Gas and Water Workers, $32; Team- 
sters, No. 85, $40; Ladies’ Tailors, $4; Leather 
Workers, $4; Asphalt Workers, $4; Tailors No. 
80, $16; Boiler Makers, $20; Label Section dues, 
$6; total receipts, $554. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; stenographer, $27.50; 
Theo. Johnson, $25; Label Section, $6; Miss M. 
Barkley, $3.10; total expenses, $101.60. 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the tfnion label on all purchases. 

ee 
PRODUCTIVITY AND VALUE. 

In the year 1910 there“were in New York State 
14,844,039 acres of improved farm lands out of a 
total agricultural area of 22,030,367 acres. Ac- 
cording to the United States census the value 
of this land, aside from buildings, averaged a 
little over $32 an acre. The total value of crops 
raised in New York that year was $209,000,000, 
so that the average $32 acre produced a $15 
crop. 

In the same year, according to the census, 
there were in Illinois 28,048,323 improved farm 
acres out of a total agricultural acreage of 32,- 
522,937. The average value of an acre of this 
land, aside from buildings, was $96. Yet it only 
produced a crop valued at $372,000,000, or but 
$13.28 an acre. 

In other words, the farmer who paid $32 for 
an acre of New York land in 1910 got $15 for 
his crop, while the one who paid $96 for Illinois 
land only got $13.28 for his. Someone got stung. 
It was the man who bought Illinois land to use, 
or rented it on a $96 an acre basis. 


The comparatively high productivity of New 


York farms has been attributed to more inten- | 


sive cultivation in that state. That may partly 
explain the difference. But another reason is 
that owners of Illinois lands were more inter- 
ested in boosting values than in raising crops. 
Unearned increment was coming in fast, so why 
waste muscle and gray matter in raising food 
for the people, when wealth can be had without 
work? 

The result is that in agricultural Illinois the 
proportion of farms worked by tenants has in- 
creased, and working farmers owning their farms 
have decreased. And the end is not yet. The 
Department of Agriculture reports a continuing 
upward tendency in values. That means an in- 
creasing toll that the worker must pay to mo- 
nopoly. These increased values are increased 
national liabilities, which, if not checked, must 
finally cause national bankruptcy. 

——_@> 

Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
rule to follow. Those who advertise in the 
“Labor Clarion” patronize you. Deal with them 
and tell them why. 


Friday, May 19, 19i¢. 


AN UP-TO-DATE “ECONOMIST.” 

James A. Emery, general counsel for the N.- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, again qua!)- 
fies as an “up-to-date “economist.” In his ac. 
dress to the convention of the National Met:| 
Trades Association, he predicted—as others ha, , 
—that a mighty international industrial war wii| 
be started after the present European war closc.-. 
He then assumed that workers in the old worl, 
inured, to suffering and sacrifice during the pas: 
two years, will accept these conditions foreve; 
and that this fact places Americans at a disad- 
vantage in the struggle for markets. He says 

“This nation faces war, not a sanguinary con 
test, but an economic contest, between the indu:; 
trial and commercial forces of the old worl 
and the new. 

“How are we to meet armies transformed int. 
industrial organizations, the unskilled raised t 
the zenith of capacity, women workers traine< 
in large numbers to special dexterity and excel 
lence, and management trained under the pres- 
sure of war and backed by a people drilled in 
self-sacrifice and self-denial to exercise in th 
contest of peace the virtues they have acquire 
in the discipline of war? Are we to meet this 
with high wage cost, short hours and low efifi- 
ciency, while they attack us armed with low wage 
costs, long hours and high efficiency?” 
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Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


DEMAND 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1M CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
WILL DRINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
OF AMERICA -Q> or Porter, 
GTRADE MARK REGISTE! 


* 
Reo1903} As a guarantee that it 


THIS 1S CUR LABEL is Union Made 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your taller place this label In your garment 
you help to abelish the sweat shep and ehild labor. Yeu 
assist in deereasing the heurs ef laber and inerease the wages 


Labele are te be found within Inside coat peeket, Inside 
pockst ef vest, and under the wateh pecket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES C@ST NO MORE 


CANTBUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonwrt SHIRIS 
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FEDERAL COMPENSATION BILL. 

The reporting by the House Judiciary Com- 
aittee of the McGillicuddy bill to secure ade- 
‘uate workmen’s compensation for federal em- 
jloyees brings this much-needed measure to a 
osition where early and favorable action by 
‘ongress may be hoped for. All that this bill 
»roposes to do is to provide for the employees 
f our government the elementary justice which 
he compensation laws of thirty-four states com- 
el private employers to grant their workers. 
yet for three long years this measure has been 
lowed to languish in Congress. The present 
law, which protects only one-quarter of the 400,- 
(00 federal employees, is, according to former 
(.abor Commissioner Charles P. Neill, “the 
vorst in the world.” During each session of 
Congress its inadequacy is proven by the in- 
troduction of numerous private bills to secure 
relief for employees injured in branches of the 
service not covered by the act of 1908. Already 
hree hundred such time-wasting measures have 
been introduced in the present congress. 

The passage of the McGillicuddy bill would do 
away with waste of much time in considering 
these individual bills. It makes provision for all 
civilian employees injured in the government 
service, giving medical attendance and two- 
thirds of wages during total disability. In case 
of death it makes reasonable provision for de- 
pendents in line with the laws of California, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

At the hearings before the judiciary committee 
the testimony indicated that the cost of such a 
system would not be excessive. Dr. Meeker, 
Commissioner of Labor statistics, testified that 
the cost entailed by the new law would probably 
be even less than the present law for the first 
few years, while Miles M. Dawson, the leading 
New York actuary, estimated that the expense 
would approximate 1-5 of 1 per cent of the pay- 
roll the first year and gradually rise to a maxi- 
mum, to be reached thirty years hence, of % of 
1 per cent of the government’s payroll. 

Putting aside all consideration of expense, the 
immediate payment of reasonable compensation 
to our injured employees should be a matter of 
national honor. It is to be hoped that the Mc- 
Gillicuddy bill will come up early for discussion 
in the House and that considerations of justice 
will bring about its immediate passage. 

a 
MINE WORKERS GAIN. 

By forcing the greatest financial interest in 
America to yield after a strike seemed unavoid- 
able, President John P. White of the United 
Mine Workers has obtained concessions for the 
176,000 anthracite mine workers that would not 
have been dreamed of a few years ago. 

White did it by throwing down the gauntlet 
to the operators at a final conference and placing 
squarely on their shoulders the responsibility for 
the national disaster that a long and bitter strike 
would mean at this time. He made them see it 
in terms of human misery, civil disorder, bitter- 
ness and property loss. 

Knowing that more than 100,000 union miners 
stood solidly behind White and ‘the district of- 
ficers with him, ready to fight for their just de- 
mands, the operators yielded, and peace is as- 
sured in the an hracite field for the next four 
vears under better conditions than the miners 
ever knew before. 

The hours of 110,000 men are reduced from 
nine to eight, and the shorter work day is es- 
tablished for all time in the anthracite field. 
Contract miners, already the h’ghest paid men 
in the field, receive 7 per cent increase, while 
the 110,000 day men get a 3 per cent increase in 
addition to the same pay for eight hours former- 
ly received for nine hours. Figured on an hourly 
basis, this is equivalent to a 15% per cent in- 
crease for the vast majority of mine workers. 

Even more important in its final effect is the 
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recognition accorded for the first time to the 
United Mine Workers of America. The agree- 
ment is signed in the name of that organization, 
where in previous years the operators refused 
to admit that it had any existence. The fight of 
fourteen years to establish real collective bar- 
gaining in the anthracite field is won at last, and 
the operators have abandoned for all time the 
theory that they and they alone have anything 
to say about wages and working conditions. 

During the negotiations t ere was a striking 
demonstration of the power of a strong union 
to wring a square deal from newspapers and the 
business community. The United Mine Workers 
had the respect, good will and support of prac- 
tically every element in the anthracite district, 
with its nearly 2,000,000 population. Leading 
papers of Wilkes Barre, Scranton and other big 
towns in the district urged union recognition and 
condemned the operators for rejecting the de- 
mands, thus contributing to the final favorable 
result. 

Following the victories gained by the United 
Mine Workers in both the bituminous and anth- 
racite field, this great organization is assured of 
still further growth in numbers and power, and 
is today immeasurably stronger than ever before. 

ee eee 
SCHEMES MUST CONSIDER MEN. 

“Taylor system” sharks and other so-called 
“efficiency engineers” will be interested in the 
following editorial expression by the Washington 
“Post,” under the caption “Too Much Efficiency”: 

“To a certain order of mind the idea of getting 
a little more out of a given situation than any 
one else can extract from it appeals with irresist- 
ible attraction. With these, the announcement 
of a new method of efficiency means that the 
world has ceased to muddle through and has 
begun some real progress. 

“While inclined to give due credit to the effi- 
ciency workers for their achievements, it is felt 
that the line should be drawn somewhere. Both 
common sense and healthy sentiment join in 
protest against the latest efforts in this respect, 
which involve the production of two eggs a day 
from a single hen. This is brought about by a 
very simple expedient. The confiding biddy is 
placed in a darkened room, fitted up with elec- 
trical dinguses, which convey the illusion of a 
double day and night period within a single twen- 
ty-four hours. The outcome is that a hen, all 
unconscious of the deception, lays her regular 
egg a day, as she thinks, whereas the brutal 
taskmaster gathers in a pair with no compunc- 
tions of conscience, so far as can be ascertained. 
On the contrary, the account of the affair implies 
that he rather boasts of it. 

“Somehow, we instinctively recognize that it 
won't do. For a while perhaps there will be an 
actual gain. But the temporary increment can- 
not mean other than eventual loss. One can 
readily prophesy an exotic brand of egg pro- 
duced by the electrical method that will pale 
its effectual yolk when peered at through the 
shell by perspicacious housewives or later dallied 
with by the men folk at the breakfast table. Be- 
sides, it means no real progress. The substance 
of albumen and lime and protein and phosphorus 
must come from somewhere at a definite cost. 
Why not put two hens on the job? 

“And while the plea is being made for the hen, 
why not let the general principle involved apply 
to humanity as well? The real problem of so- 
ciety today is not so much to get the last vestige 
of available effort out of a given individual as it 
is to provide that every individual shall find his 
place, and there do his appointed work in respect- 
able measure, with a little reserve force left over 
for the enjoyment of playtime and rest at the 
end of the day’s task.” 
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Genius begins great works, but labor alone 

finishes them, 


Thirteen 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


§25 MARKET STREET 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION -MADE 


CLOTHING 
Cor. Sana Ree ela Agents 
SIXTH and MARKET CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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Demand the Union Label 


TRADES eet) 


G™S 
{COUNCIL 9 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


(German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Branches for Receipt aand Payment of Deposito 
Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 

RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Haight & Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 31, 1915: 
Deposits ... en 
Capital Actually Paid Up in Cas ... $,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds weve 2, 008,962.64 
Employees’ Pension Fund... sevseeceee 211,238.93 
Number of Depositors ........... ioe aesresetensnseneees O67 406 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A, M. to 3 o'clock P. M., except 
Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6 
o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


~---0-$61 849,662.02 
58,840,699.38 


For the 6 months ending December 3ist, 1915, a dividend 
to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was declared. 
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“A treat that can’t be beat”’ 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Bourbon 


SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
On you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
Current Month. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines, 
{Monotype Machines, 
tSimpiex Machines. 


Art Printery. -410 Fourteenth 
Ashbury Heights Advance.. ...1672 Haight 
Baldwin & McKay -166 Valencia 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co.... --1122-1124 Mission 
Baumann Printing Co. 120 Church 
*Belcher & -515 Howard 
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Montgomery 
1246 Castro 
enty-second 
-516 Mission 
enty-second 
568 Clay 
McAllister 
220 Kearny 
Eighteenth 
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Cottle Printing 
*Donaldson Publishing 
Eagle Printing Company 
Eastman & C 

Elite Printing C 

Eureka Press, In 
Excelsior Press ... 
Francis-Valentine Co.. 
*Franklin Linotype Co 
Garrad, Geo. P. 
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--268 Market 
2257 Mission 
= Second 
757 Mission 
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-20 Silver 

261 Bush 
-47-49 Jessie 
-.259 Natoma 
641 Stevenson 
Polk 

aeee Jackson 
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*Halle, R. H... 

Hancock Bros. 

Hansen Printing Co.. 
*Hinton, W. M 

Hughes Press 
*International Printing Co. 
**Lanson & Lauray... 
Lasky, I 

Levison Printing Co. 

Liss, Cc 

Lynch, J. T.. 

**Majestic Press 

Marnell & Co.... 

Marshall, J. 

*Martin Linotype Co. 
Mitchell & Goodman... 
**Moir Printing Company.. 
Morris & ge tai Co... 
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McNeil Bros.... 
MeNicoll, 

Mullany & Co., G 
*Neubarth 

Nevin, C. W.. 

Owl Printing i 
Pacific Heights P 
*Pernau Publishing Co 
*Peterson, N. C. 
Progress Printing C 
Richmond Banner, Th 
*Richmond Record, Th 
*Rincon Pub. Co... 
Roesch Co., Louis .. lt and Mission 
Rossi, S._J 517 Columbus Ave. 
Sanders Printing Co. 443 Pine 
iS. I. Newspaper Union.. --818 Mission 
South City Printing Co...South San Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co.. 509 Sansome 
Simplex System Co.. 

*Shanley Co., Th 
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154 Fifth 
Commercial 
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Sixth Ave. 
5716 Geary 
Stevenson 
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le Building 
Printing Co. 1212 Turk 
*Telegraph_ Press.. 69 Turk 
*Town Talk Press, 88 First 
Tuley & St. John... ..363 Clay 
1074 Guerrero 
Tr. 6th & Jessie 
.-.883 Market 
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BOOKBINDERS, 

Barry, Edward & Co 
Doyle, Edward J... 

& Futernick 

A. L. Bindery Co.. 

& Stumm.... 
Levison Printing C 
Marnell, William & Co. 
Malloye, Frank & Co. 
McIntyre, Jchn B 
Pernau Publishing Co 
Rotermundt, Hugo L.. 
Slater, John A 
Thumbler & Rutherford.. 


40 California 

77 Fourth 
251-253 Bush 
440 Sansome 


--147-151 Minna 
-117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Torbet, P. 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


509-515 
.ifteenth and Mission 
4 Sansome 


(26) Roesch Co., Louis. 
(229) Halpin Lithograph Co 


MAILERS, 


(219) Rightway Mailing Agency. 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ashbury Heights Advance 1672 Haight 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 

8 ) *Bulletin 767 Market 
*California Demokrat....cor. Annie and Jessie 
*Call and Post, The...New Montg’y and Jessie 
*Chronicle .--Chronicle Building 
*L'Italia Daily News. 118 Columbus Ave. 
Coast Seamen's Journal. 59 Clay 
*Daily News 349 Nintn 
*Journal of Commerce....cor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion... ..Sixteenth and Capp 
641 Stevenson 
..643 Stevenson 
1122 Mission 

423 Sacramento 
..643 Stevenson 
5716 Geary 
1122-1124 Mission 
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*Leader, 

Organized Labor... 
Pacific Coast Merchant 
*Recorder, The 
*Richmond Record, The 
*Star. The 
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PRESSWORK. 
Independent Press Room. 
Lyons, J. F. 

Periodical P ron 


348A Sansome 
330 Jackson 
..009 Sansome 


RYBBER STAMPS. 


Samuel, Wm 16 Larkin 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


Bingley Photo-Engraving Co... 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process. Engraver 311 Battery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co... - issi 
Sierra Art and Engraving. ss 

Western Process Engraving Co.... 


--573 Mission 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin. W. W 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co. 19 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 


San Jose Engraving Co 
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We Don’t Patronize List. ; 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, Powell, near Green. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


The committee of the State Legislature, ap. 
pointed to investigate the subject of high schoo} 
text books, was in session in this city for three 
days this week. Public hearings were held Mon- 
day and Tuesday in the assembly room of th 
State Harbor Commission at the Ferry building. 
State Printer Robert L. Telfer headed a delega- 
tion of Sacramento printers in the interest of 
the State Printing Office. James W. Mullen 
headed a committee from the San Francisco La- 
bor Council. Frank McDonald represented the 
State Building Trades Council. W. E. Pitschke 
was present for Oakland Typographical Union. 
Representative George E. Mitchell, who is assist- 
ing President Scott of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in his efforts to unionize thc 
manufacture of school books, attended the ses- 
sions, and President Tracy represented the Cali- 
fornia Typographical Conference and San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union. A large delegation 
of high school principals, assisted by Secretary 
Wood of the State Department of Education, 
urged the committee to report adversely upon thc 
proposition to standardize the text books used 
in the high schools and discourage any uniform- 
ity of texts. There is reason to believe the com- 
mittee will make a favorable report on the main 
point of furnishing free books to the high school 
pupils on: some modified plan that will lessen 
the cost to parents of the children and at the 
same time not circumscribe the teacher in giving 
necessary instruction from supplemental texts 
deemed essential in the application of certain 
fundamental principles to special lines of work. 
It is not expected that further public hearings 
will be held, but the proponents and opponents 
will be granted an opportunity to file additional 
briefs on disputed points. Those favoring the 
measure have selected President Tracy, State 
Printer Telfer and W. E. Pitschke to prepare a 
supplemental brief. 

The cemetery committee has about completed 
its program for the union’s annual memorial 
service, which will be held in conjunction with 
the regular meeting of the union, being a special 
order of business at 3 o’clock. Judge Frank K. 
Murasky of the Juvenile Court will deliver the 
memorial oration. The complete program will 
probably appear in this column next week. 

The tickets of-admission to the national Demo- 
cratic convention to be held in St. Louis will 
bear the union label. The Woodward & Tiernan 
Company, one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in St. Louis, was awarded the contract. 

Due to a division of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the I. T. U., as 
to which of two plans suggested for the enlarging 
of the Home would be the better, a special meet- 
ing of the board will be called soon. The plans 
which have been suggested and one of which will 
be adopted when the board meets are as follows: 
To build a separate building on the Home 
grounds to cost about $20,000, and to enlarge 
the dining room and kitchen of the sanatorium 
at an additional cost of $10,000. To build a new 
wing adjoining the present hospital, to cost about 
$38,000. 

A letter from Tom Murray, well-known lino- 
type operator, to a printer friend in this city, in 
which was enclosed some Mexican paper money, 
said: “Please pay my Third-street bar bill. This 
is no good; neither was the booze.” 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


Funeral Directors 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
We pride ourselves on Prompt and Efficient Service— 
Absolutely ne “Trust” Prices 
Member Typographical Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 


Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.30 p..m Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 


°e 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
e 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Barbers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades AVemple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet Ist and 4th Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn, 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Cloak Makers No, 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

a 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 
Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet lst 
Prades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Ist Fridays. 

he: oo Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Glove Workera—Meet $d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Puesdays, Building Trades Feample. 
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No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 


and 8d Fridays, Building 


Labor Temple, 
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Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d “Thursdays: headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meect Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and_ Capp. 


Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 
Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 

Machine Hands—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No.: 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capr 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 
Marble Cutters No. 
Trades Temple. 
Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 1st Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tr-irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurscays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 2d Fridays, Roesch Building. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway E.aployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 38d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employeee—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M.. other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No, 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Labor Temple, 


38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 


Notes in Union Life - 


Bus boys employed in restaurants and cafes 
known as “cash houses,” held a meeting Tues- 
day morning at headquarters of the Waiters’ 
Union and discussed the advisability of organiz- 
ing a union of bus boys. The sentiment was 
overwhelmingly in favor of such an organiza- 
tion, which is now in process of formation. The 
meeting was addressed by speakers of various 
nationalities who spoke in their native tongues. 
One of the speakers was the local organizer 
for the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ In- 
ternational Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America. 

The Building Trades Council has appointed 
a committee to confer with the General Con- 
tractors’ Association about the United Laborers’ 
demands for $3 a day. 

The Laundry Workers’ Union of this city has 
donated. $25 to the striking laundry workers of 
San Pedro. At the regular meeting of the union 
International President James Brock spoke on 
conditions among the laundry workers of Stock- 
ton, which, he said, were improving. There were 
twelve candidates initiated. It was reported that 
the ball for the benefit of a disabled member 
was a financial success, more than $300 being 
realized from the benefit. 

The men employed on the bay ferry boats are 
being organized by the Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen’s Union, which is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America. 

United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union has 
affiliated with the Label Section of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and appointed a committee 
to visit the labor unions of the bay cities with a 
view to increasing the demand for the label of 
the organization. : 

The strike of the machinists for a wage of $4.50 
per day in automobile repair shops is about won, 
according to officers of the Machinists’ Union, 
who say that there are only four shops in San 
Francisco that are not paying the new scale of 
$4.50 per day. The strike was called on May lst. 
It affected approximately one hundred local 
automobile repair shops. Since then, it is said, 
the employers have gradually conceded the de- 
mands of the union for an increase of 50 cents 
a day, until now, it is reported by officers of the 
union, there are only four shops not paying the 
scale. 
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{ THE CREAM OF ALL BEERS 


Yosemite 
Lager 


and Best on the 
Market 


Guaranteed to 
conform strictly to the new 
Pure Food Act 


Brewed by 


Enterprise Brewing Co. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


During the past week the following members 
of San Francisco. unions passed away: John 
Birch of the machinists, Henry Griesse of the 
cigarmakers, James P. Walsh of the molders, 
Charles Fenner of the marine firemen, Philip 
Kuntz of the butchers, Charles J. Erickson of the 
carpenters. 

The culinary unions may shortly move to in- 
augurate the eight-hour day throughout the city 
in hotels and restaurants. The culinary workers 
advance the argument that it will be easier for 


employers to regulate their business if a general | 


eight-hour day is established in the hotel and 
restaurant business than it is at present, where 
the waiters work ten hours a day, waitresses 
eight hours a day, cooks and cooks’ helpers ten, 
and in some cases twelve hours a day. For this 
reason officers of the various unions in the cul- 
inary crafts believe that there will not be much 
opposition on the part of employers to granting 
the eight-hour workday to all culinary workers. 

Local No. 310, the newly organized branch of 
the Cement Workers’ Union, requests its entire 
membership to attend a special meeting of the 
organization to be held in Harmony Hall of the 
Building Trades Temple, Fourteenth and Guer- 
rero streets, Monday evening, May 22d, to dis- 
cuss matters of vital importance to the organ- 
ization. 

The Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers’ union has 
abolisheg the piece-work system in local shops, 
and the work is done upon a regular weekly 
scale satisfactory to employers and employed. 

The picnic and outing of the Photo Engrav- 
ers’ Union, to be held at Paradise Park on Sun- 
day,- June 11th, is attracting wide attention. 
Adults 75 cents, including admission to the park. 
Valuable gate and game prizes have been pro- 
vided. 

Carpenters’ Day will be celebrated next Sun- 
day at Paradise Park, Marin county, with a fam- 
ily reunion and outing under the auspices of the 
Bay County District Council of Carpenters, rep- 
resenting a total membership of more than 
25,000. 


| that organization the following: 


The. new wage scale and working agreement 


| of the Milkers’ Union has been referred to the 


executive committee of the Labor Council, which 
will make a report and recommendations to- 
night. 

The following committee has been appointed 
by the Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6, to make 
arrangements for the annual Musicians’ Day fes- 
tival and outing, to be held at Shellmound park, 
Thursday, July 20, 1916: Clarence H. King, 
chairman; George W. C. Kittler, secretary; A. S. 
Less, W. Backstedt, Sam Wallfisch, W. Anthony, 
F. K. Moore, J. J. Atkins, A. S. Morey, George 
Pinto, Mrs. J. M. Fernald, Paul Whiteman, Geo. 
W. Lerond, Phil Sapiro, J. Lehmann, H. Del- 
monte and W. Fabris. 

The Office Employees Union of San Francisco 
has affiliated with the California Trade Union 
Liberty League, and has elected as delegates to 
William Gran- 
field, George Plato and Simon Licht. The union 
has indorsed the two-platoon system for firemen. 

Cooks’ Union No. 44 at its last meeting en- 
dorsed local option in taxation, and will con- 
tribute $5 per month for the next six months to 
the League for Home Rule in Taxation. 

Boilermakers’ Union No. 6, of San Francisco, 
is now the largest organization of its kind on 
the North American continent. At its last meet- 
ing fifty candidates were initiated. This makes 
a total membership of 1000. During the week 
$85 were paid in sick benefits. 

A whist party will be given in «he Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp streets, as usual Monday 
night by the label section of the Labor Council. 
These parties are an enjoyable weekly feature. 
Many valuable trophies are awarded every Mon- 
day night. The public is invited. 

President Reardon of the Board of Public 
Works has called two contractors doing work 
for the city to task for paying less than the $3 
minimum to laborers, and says: “I think that 
the enforcing of the $10 per day penalty and 
making some examples of firms evading this law 
will be a good lesson to future contractors.” 


Friday, May 19, 1916. 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS. 

“I started to work one morning this week and 
did not discover that I didn’t have a cent in my 
pocket until I got on the car,” said James Dillon 
of the molders to a crowd of delegates to the 
Labor Council. 

“When you found you didn’t have your fare, 
did the conductor tell you to get off and walk?” 
inquired Desepte of the grocery clerks. 

“No, he only told me to get off,” responded 
Dillon. “He didn’t seem to care whether I 
walked or sat down on the curb.” 

—_——_—--& --—-_—_ 
FREE TEXT BOOKS. 

When the committee appointed by the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature composed of Senators 
N. W. Thompson of Los Angeles (chairman), 
E. K. Strowbridge of Hayward and Assembly- 
men W. W. Harris of Bakersfield, Howard Fish 
of Los Angeles, B. B. Meek of Oroville and 
legislative counsel and secretary, Arthur P. Will, 
to investigate the advisability of furnishing uni- 
form and free text books to high school students 
convened in the headquarters of the Harbor 
Commission in the Ferry building last Monday 


anorning, there was a large crowd in attendance. 


The morning session of the committee was 
consumed by a statement by President Tracy of 
Typographical Union No. 21, and a brief by 
State Printer Robert Telfer. In this brief ‘relfer 
proved conclusively that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars could be saved to the people of the 
state through the adoption of the plan. He 
pointed out that when free distribution of text 
books to students of the elementary schools was 
proposed the great majority of teachers opposed 
the idea and predicted all sorts of disaster to 
follow, yet when submitted to the people the 
scheme was adopted by more than 100,000 ma- 
jority, and it has given such splendid satisfac- 
tion that none dares offer opposition to it now. 
In spite of this fact nearly all the principals 
present expressed themselves as opposed to uni- 
formity of text books but were favorable to the 
plan of the state printing of such books, pro- 
vided the economy and efficiency of such a step 
could be shown. They were also in favor of 
free distribution of books, if the cost to tax- 
payers would be lessened. 

The publishing houses of the East, of course, 
are lined up solidly against the plan because its 
adoption would mean great loss in profits to 
them. The profits made upon our high school 
books enables the Eastern book corporations to 
maintain an active publicity campaign and op- 
position to free text books for high school stu- 
dents. 

The session of the committee in this city con- 
sumed two days. What their recommendations 
to the Legislature will be, of course, is not 


known. Se 
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BACHELORS, ATTENTION! 


You'll never regret having been 
married if you give the bride a 


“LUCKY” Wedding Ring 


Pure 18K, solid gold—solderless, 
seamless, hard wrought, guar- 
anteed for life—sold by weight 
only, and only at 
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